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REMEMBER THESE DATES... 


WO EVENTS of outstanding impor- 

tance and interest to League mem- 
bers and friends are scheduled for 
Boston in October and November. In 
chronological order they are (1) the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Hu- 
mane Association, to be held at the 
Hotel Statler from October 6th to 9th, 
and (2) the League’s Golden Anniver- 
sary Fair in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel on November 20th 
and 21st. A sincere invitation is ex- 
tended to every reader of this magazine 
to attend each of these unusual occa- 
sions. 


Not since 1907 has Boston been favored 
with a national humane conference, so 
it is the hope of the two host societies, 
the Massachusetts SPCA and the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston, that this 
will be the finest and largest ever. It is 
essential for humane societies to send 
delegates, for it is through such con- 
ferences that leaders and workers share 
experiences, learn from each other, 
gain new strength and resolution. Ses- 
sions, other than the business meetings, 


are not confined to appointed delegates, 
but are open to those sincerely inter- 
ested in the animal protective move- 
ment. We are particularly anxious to 
have a full house at the annual banquet 
in the Statler Ballroom, Wednesday 
evening, October 8th. Tickets for the 
banquet and an entertaining and inter- 
esting program are five dollars per 
person, and can be secured by sending 
a check to the League President, Carl- 
ton E. Buttrick. 


Our readers by now are well acquainted 
with the League’s Annual Fair, but this 
year's event commemorates a half cen- 
tury of similar occasions. Because this 
is our Golden Anniversary Fair, a very 
special brand of magic will be inter- 
woven to turn the clock back fifty years. 
Elsewhere in this issue a personal mes- 
sage from the Fair manager will tell 
you all about it. Remember the dates, 
November 20th and 2lst, plan now to 
come, and let's all put our shoulder to 
the wheel to insure its financial success. 


C. Essie 
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COVER PHOTO BY HANSON AND WALSH SHOWS ONE OF THE 
BEAUTY SPOTS OF BOSTON'S FENWAY WHICH MAY ATTRACT 
THE DELEGATES ATTENDING ANNUAL CONVENTION IN BOSTON 
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THE LEAGUE IN ACTION: Dr. Malcolm B. Carsley, Chief Veterinarian, examines dog in the League’s newly re- 
modeled Clinic. Assisting Dr. Carsley is Dr. Frank N. Dost who, since this picture was taken, has entered private practice. 
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National Convention Coming to Boston 


Delegates to the American Humane Association Conference 
Will Convene at the Hotel Statler 


or the first time in forty-five 
EF years, and only the second time 
in history, the National Convention 
of the American Humane Associa- 
tion will meet in Boston this fall, 
convening at the Hotel Statler on 
October 6. 

It was in 1907 that the Association 
last met in Boston at the invitation 
of Mrs. Huntington Smith and Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley. Delegates to that 
Convention met at the Common- 
wealth Avenue Baptist Church, then 
under Dr. Rowley’s pastorate. Ac- 
cording to the December 1907 issue 
of Our FourFOOTED FRIENDS, very 
interesting addresses were made on 
subjects relating both to the suffering 
of children and animals. A paper on 
homes of rest for horses was given 
by Mrs. Smith in which she related 
incidents connected with the 
League’s rest farm at Dedham. 

However, the most stirring address 
of the 1907 convention was probably 
that given by Dr. William O. Still- 
man, the President of the American 
Humane Association. Even today, 
a few excerpts from the address are 
well worth repeating: 

“Let us recall the great law that what 
we sow, even so shall we reap. We hold 
that humane education should be broad 


October 6—9 


enough to reach all the fundamental rela- 
tions of life and brighten and better 
them. It teaches that kindness, which is 
love, should be the cornerstone of char- 
acter.” 

In another vein, Dr. Stillman con- 
tinued: 

“We have heard a great deal about 
the horrors and losses of war. They are 
very great. But we have not heard much 
about the horrors and losses of peace, 
which are still greater and more con- 
stant. I would like to see an officer at 
Washington, sitting in the President’s 
Cabinet and accredited to the Department 
of Public Economics. It is a careful 
scrutiny and curtailment of losses which 
makes a commercial house prosperous. 
Why should a State neglect this obvious 
duty?” 

Most of us today will agree with 
Dr. Stillman’s 
many years ago; they are as applica- 
ble in the year 1952 — and perhaps 
even more so— than in 1907: In 


remarks, made so 


conclusion, Dr. Stillman said: 
“Practical altruism has become one 
of the great forces of the world and one 
of the most potent in beneficial results. 
The anti-cruelty movement 1s only one of 
the component parts of this great moral 
awakening which ts leading men forward 
to a greater destiny and a nobler realiza- 


tron of the possibilities of his better 
nature.” 

This statement, too, is as timely 
today as when the words were ut- 
tered. They may very well serve as a 
beacon for those delegates who will 
be coming to Boston in the fall. 
The 1952 Convention will, in the 


judgment of Kerns Wright, Associa- 


tion President, be the most important 
of all the historic meetings that have 
been held in the Association’s sev- 
enty-six years of humane work. 

As Mr. Wright says, our cause and 
our movement are confronted by 
grave and complex problems, and 
there has never been a greater need 
to take comradely counsel with each 
other, to close our ranks, and to take 
steps to strengthen each part of the 
humane movement. To achieve this 
end, the advice and help of each 
delegate and of every person sincerely 
interested in the animal protective 
movement is needed. 

The Program Committee has ar- 
ranged a most interesting and educa- 
tional session. It will include discus- 
sion of important problems and 
trends in the humane movement, 
and will specifically discuss new 
methods of animal shelter manage- 
ment, livestock conservation, work of 
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humane agents, fund raising and 
public relations, and many other 
aspects of our work connected with 
the prevention of cruelty and_suf- 
fering to animals. 

In addition, there will be sessions 
for those primarily interested in child 
protective work. 

Everything connected with a con- 
ference such as this is a highlight, but 
perhaps the climax will be reached 
on Wednesday evening, October 8 
at 7:30 p.m. when the delegates and 
friends will sit down in the grand 
ballroom of Hotel Statler for the 
annual banquet. Adding to the spice 
and interest of the evening will be 
the awarding of the forty-year service 
pins to those tireless workers in the 


humane field who have given of 


their time and courage for that 
length of time. 

Two other important awards will 
be made which carry with them the 
fulfillment of a life-time service to 
animals: the national humane key, 
presented by the National Humane 
Education Association to that person 
who has given outstanding service 
in the field of humane education; 
and the American Humane Associa- 
tion award to the outstanding hu- 
mane worker of the year. 

League members and friends are 
cordially invited to attend the ban- 


The Old State House 


quet and to join with the delegates 
in an evening of interest, education, 
and fun. A fine dinner is assured, 
and the cost, for both banquet and 
the evening’s entertainment, is only 
$5.00 per person. The League is 
especially eager to see that the ball- 
room is filled and we sincerely hope 
that readers of this magazine, who 
can possibly do so, will plan to 
attend. 

Tickets can be obtained by sending 
your check to the attention of League 


President, Carlton E. Buttrick. This 
action should not be postponed if 
one doesn’t want to be disappointed. 
Applications for tickets should be in 
Mr. Buttrick’s hands by October 1 at 
the latest. 

Here’s our chance to show hu- 
mane workers in other areas of the 
United States that Boston is behind 
humane endeavor in this region. Let 
us duplicate the showing which was 
made at the League’s Fiftieth An- 
niversary when some six hundred 
people assembled on a Sunday to 
pay tribute to this organization and 
its inspiring founder. Here is a real 
chance to get better acquainted with 
leaders and workers in the animal 
protective movement throughout the 


United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Tentative Program is Scheduled as Follows: 


Sunday, October 5th 


200) to7 2 00RP Moe ee REGISTRATION — MEZZANINE 
Monday, October 6th 

9:00 a.m. to 12:00 NOON....... REGISTRATION — MEZZANINE 

LES 0PM eee eee OPENING SESSION — GEORGIAN ROOM 


Welcome and Introduction of Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, D.D., by Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President, 
Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
Invocation. .... ARCHBISHOP RICHARD J. CusHinc, D.D. 
National Anthem 
Welcome and Introduction of Mayor John B. Hynes by 
Carton E. Butrrick, President, Animal Rescue League 
of Boston 
Mayor Joun B. Hynes 
Response aac. ser Kerns Wricut, President, The American 
Humane Association 
Progress Report..... Met Morse, Executive Director, The 
American Humane Association 
Treasurer's Report. see H. P. SCHOENBERNER 
Report of Committee on Revision of By-Laws......... 
Dr. Eric H. HANsEN 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Di- 
rectors 
Appointment of Committees on Resolutions: 
a) Children 
b) Animals 
Keynote Address. . . . “Boston — A Humane Heritage” 
Speaker: CHARLEs W. FRIEDRICHS, 
Secretary, San Francisco §.P.C.A. 
Ser COME INC tens 0 Haptta it ot sh, Loe NS ac GEORGIAN Room 
ShelterOperations....2.... Chairman, Marte Rosato, 
Louisiana S.P.C.A. 


Topics and Speakers 
(1) “A Pet Placement Program and How It Works” 
Speaker: Mrs. GERTRUDE GROEZINGER, Pet Place- 
ment Supervisor, Animal Rescue League of Bos.on 
(2) ‘Control of Kennel Diseases”’ 
Speaker: GERALD R. DALMADGE, Superintendent, 
Palo Alto Humane Society 


(3) “Shelter Records” 
Speaker: Larry AnDREws, Director of Field Service, 
The American Humane Association 


Tuesday, October 7th 


9:30 A.M. —— 12:00 NOON. 2... 195 ne GEORGIAN Room 
The Place of Humane Agents. .Chairman, J. J. SHAFFER, 
Manager, Chicago Anti-Cruelty Society 


Topics and Speakers 


(1) ‘“The Place of the Humane Agent in Livestock Loss 
Prevention” 
Speaker: JoHN C. MAcFARLANE, Director, Livestock 
Loss Prevention Department, Massachusetts S.P.C.A. - 
(2) ‘The Place of the Humane Agent at Fairs” 
Speaker: Eart E. WENTZEL, Animal Rescue League 
of Boston 
(3) “The Place of the Humane Agent at Rodeos and 
Circuses”’ 
Speaker: Lrstrze Loomis, Superintendent, Lancaster 
County Humane Society 
(4) “The Place of the Humane Agent in Court” 
Speaker: WiLL1aM SULLIVAN, General Manager, Erie 
County S.P.C.A. 
(5) “The Place of the Humane Agent in Rural Work” 
Speaker: Ropert Cari, Agent, Elmira Humane 
Society 
12:00—2:00 p.m. 
A.H.A. Directors’ Meeting and Luncheon 
Midwest Conference Luncheon 
New England and Massachusetts Federation of Humane 
Societies’ Annual Meeting and Luncheon 
2:00-5:00 PMS, sal, nes oe re GEORGIAN Roo 
Public Relations... .).... Chairman, FRED MYERs, 
Editor, National Humane Review 


Topics and Speakers 


(1) ‘How to Promote Nation-Wide Publicity for Be 
Kinp TO ANIMALS WEEK” 
Speaker: Raymonp J. HAnrFie.p, Executive Director, 
National Dog Week 
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(2) “What Constitutes A Good Television Program” 
Speaker: IRAN BreRLow, Executive Producer, WBZ- 
TV" Studio 
SS re GroRGIAN Room 
Humane Education. . . .Chairman: 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, 
Director of Education, 
American Humane Education Soctety 
Co-Chairman: 
Miss HARRIETT FLANNERY, 
Director of Education, 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 


Topics and Speakers 


(1) Guest Speaker: Dr. Roma Gans, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Topic to be announced 
(2) “Humane Education at Each Grade Level” 
Speaker: Miss DoroTHEA CLARK, Staff Teacher, 
American Humane Education Society 
(3) “A Parent Evaluates Humane Education” 
Speaker: Mrs. RoGer Stevens, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan 
(4) “Materials and Aids for the Practice of Kindness”’ 
Speaker: Mrs. Epwarp Bipwe Ll, Staff Teacher, 
American Humane Education Society; formerly, As- 
sistant Curator, Holyoke Natural History Museum 
Walt Disney Films: Nature’s Half Acre and Beaver Valley 


Wednesday, October 8th 


ee i a Marionette Performance by the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston’s Puppeteers at the 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL, BosTON 
Es ec ee GEORGIAN Room 
Topical Discussions. Chairman: Rosert J. CHENOWETH, 
President, Wayside Watfs 


Topics and Speakers 


(1) “The Humane Society’s Contribution to Veteri- 
nary Medicine” 
Speaker: Dr. Gerry B. SCHNELLE, Chief of Staff, 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


Captain Parker Statue at Lexington Green 
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(2) ‘Efforts to Achieve A Humane Trap” 
Speaker: Lester A. Gites, Director, Wildlife De- 
partment, The American Humane Association 
(3) “What On-The-Job Training Has Meant to Me” 
Speaker: GeorGE Pitispury, Northeastern Univer- 
sity Trainee, Animal Rescue League of Boston 
(4) “The Bullfight Menace” 
Speaker: Met Morse, Executive Director, The Amer- 
ican Humane Association 
Lee > Fe Meee coat er Tour of Inspection of Animal Rescue 
League of Boston’s Pine Ridge Pet Ceme- 
tery and Rest Farm for Horses 
Buffet Luncheon will be served. Buses will 
be waiting at the Hotel Statler 


VS eP EM beam @aseson Reception at Massachusetts S.P.C.A. and 
Tour of Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital 

Sra UR PEM Se dsc. mers Buses will return delegates to Hotel Statler 

WE UEP Mee ce og tert Banquets. a2. eae STATLER BALLROOM 

Loastmaste nse: Stuart C. RAND, 


Director of Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Invocation. Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston 

Awards: 

Forty-Year Service Awards 

A.H.A. Award 

Presentation of National Humane Key 
(suest.o peakersa je cir RospertT CUTLER, 
President, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


Thursday, October 9th 


9:30 A.M.—12:00 NOON...................GEORGIAN Roo 
rier HOTU EY oem eh ae ree Chairman, Tom JusTIcE, 
General Manager, 
Humane Society of the 
City of Columbus, Ohio 
Adopt Resolutions 
Adjournment 
eo OsP Mn ee Bus tour of LEXINGTON, CONCORD, and other 
historic sites in and around Boston 


All photos used in this article courtesy Conven- 
tion Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce 
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Our Golden Anniversary Fair 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO YOU 
Our Friends, Both Old and New 


FROM OUR FAIR MANAGER, CLIFFORD BOSHAN 


As THIS is written, on a late July 


afternoon, the thermometer out- 
side the League Headquarters is reg- 
istering close to the 100° mark and 
the Annual Fair seems very far away 
indeed! But actually it will be here 
before we realize it, and that is why 
the Fair Committee is working these 
hot days to insure that this year’s 
Fair, the fiftieth in the history of the 
League, will be known as the best of 
all, financially, socially, and in the 
creation of new and lasting friends 
for the League. 

Because this will be the last edition 
of Our FouRFOOTED FRIENDS to reach 
you before the Fair, I am writing you 
this personal note to tell you of our 
plans and how each and every one 
of you can help. This is what is in 
store for you: 

The world of yesteryear is HERE! 
Yes, right in Boston. We can guaran- 
tee that on a certain day in Novem- 
ber 1952, it will be possible, in the 
twinkling of an eye, to turn back the 
clock Frrry YEARS! Fifty years, into 
the nostalgic and picturesque era at 
the turn of the century. How? By the 
simple act of walking through a door 
—a Mastic door! 

In these days when the world of 
the future is in everyone’s thoughts, 
when the marvels of science bring 
daily new wonders into our lives, 
wouldn’t it be pleasant, just for a 
brief while, to retreat into the charm 
and sparkle of an earlier, more lei- 
surely but nonetheless lively age? 
Then come, come with us to stroll 
through the magic door and find 
yourself transplanted to Boston — 
1902! And our ‘‘magic door”’ is the 
entrance to the Grand Ballroom of 
the Sheraton Plaza Hotel. Ah, but at 
that door we leave 1952 behind — 
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for before us we find a quicksilver 
scene of fifty years ago — folks done 
up in the quaint charm of silks and 
ruffles and lace, sweeping wide- 
brimmed hats on the ladies, colors 
rich and opulent, high hats and 
bowlers and stiff, high collars on the 
men, early-vintage “horseless_ car- 
riages’” and the like — all touched 
with the gentle aura of the “used-to- 
bes 

All this, dear friends, is a very spe- 
cial brand of magic, evoked in cele- 
bration of the GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
Farr of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. 

And we must warn you — the 
power of this special magic is effec- 
tive only Two Days, so remember 
well the dates of NovEMBER 20th and 
Zist,, 1952! ‘Che place; sthes Grand 


Ballroom of the Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel in Boston. The event, the 50th 
Anniversary: Annual Fair. Remem- 
ber, so you, too, for a little while, can 
become a part of the gay and festive 
scenes of fifty years ago. You know, 
we think Dad or Grand-dad really 
had something there! Why not come 
and see for yourself? 

And don’t forget that this annual 
event is the only affair from which 
our General Fund derives benefit and 
for that reason its success is all the 
more vitally important. How can 
You help? Read the back cover of 
this edition of Our FOouRFOOTED 
FRIENDS. 

CiraTion: Just before going to 
press we learned of a most inspiring 
incident of devotion to our cause. 
Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, who, with 
her sister, Miss Helen L. Storer, has 
been so largely responsible for the 
success of our Annual Fairs these 
many years, met with a serious acci- 
dent some months ago which would 
have incapacitated most people for 
participation in this year’s Fair. But 
not Miss Elizabeth Storer! With that 


Ladies walking along the Charles River Promenade shortly after 
the turn of the century 


Photo courtesy of The Bostonian Society 
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indomitable spirit of hers, she de- 
parted by ambulance for Northeast 
Harbor, Maine, to supervise per- 
sonally her yearly sale of gifts for the 
benefit of the League’s Annual Fair. 
Because this is the year of the 
League’s Golden Anniversary Fair, 
Miss Elizabeth Storer would entrust 
to no one the realization of as much 
benefit as could be made for our or- 
ganization. She must herself sec to it, 
personal discomfort and danger not- 
withstanding. Miss Storer’s action is 
an inspiration and a challenge to all 
of us. She has shown us the way. Let 
us strive to match her determination 
that this 50th Anniversary Fair shall 
be the most successful of them all. 


~ 


@ When making your will, please remember 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston. It is a 
good investment for future efforts in the protec- 
tion of animals and the prevention and allevia- 
tion of suffering and cruelty. 


EMBERS and friends of the 

American Humane Associa- 
tion who regard the Convention as 
an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with old Boston, as well 
as with all that’s new in child and 
animal protective work, will find at 
several historic spots a pet with per- 
sonality that is part of the attraction 
of the building. 

Take Peter, for instance, at Old 
North Church. 

No one is sure of the age of “St. 
Peter.’ But it was about five years 
ago that the Rector of the Old North 
Church, Charles Russell Peck, sus- 
pecting that there were rats in the 
tombs beneath the church, adopted 
Peter from the streets of the North 
End. 

As Mrs. Robert M. Winn, wife of 
the Acting Custodian, so aptly puts 
it, “He was just a North End alley 
cat, but we brought him up to be a 
Christian gentleman.” 

The Winns have a cat of their own, 
but that does not prevent them from 
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Photo courtesy of The Bostonian Society 


The old Museum of Fine Arts, which stood upon the 
present site of the Sheraton Plaza Hotel 


PETS ACT AS CO-HOSTS AT HISTORIC BOSTON SITES 


lavishing just as much affection on 
Peter. He is very particular about his 
eating habits — turns up his nose at 
anything that comes from a can, even 
sardines; he must have his fresh fish 
and liver daily. 


Peter 


Peter has his favorite napping 
places — on the steps of the pulpit, 
or on one of the stone walls outside 
in the sun. He is very affectionate and 
enjoys visitors so much so that he be- 


comes lonely in the winter when 
there are only a few guests. You may 
even find it difficult to take his pic- 
ture because, if he sees that you are 
interested in him, he will drop down 
from his comfortable bench and walk 
up to you for your word and pat of 
affection. 

One visitor, a lady who bought 
several postcard pictures of Peter, 
returned to Old North Church on 
the Sunday following her previous 
visit. She told Mr. and Mrs. Winn 
that as a result of seeing Peter, she 
had telephoned her home in Cali- 
fornia just to make sure that her own 
cat was all right! 

And then there is Smoochie, at the 
Moses Pierce Hichborn House. 

Next door to the Paul Revere 
House stands the residence of Paul 
Nathaniel Hich- 


born. This house, recently restored, 


Revere’s cousin, 
boasts the presence of two-year-old 
Smoochie, so named because of the 
white smooch on the top of his nose. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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(Article and photograph courtesy of The Farm Quarterly) 


Go Fetch the Cows 


by fean Bell Mosley 


HE COW PATH did not come down from the hills as the crow 

flies. It meandered down the fragrant lane between the orchard 

and clover field, circled the maple grove and zig-zagged with 
the stake and rider fence. It was as though in some far away forgotten 
time, old, unhurried Jerseys had been allowed to pick their own path, 
and had in their leisurely, bovine way stopped here and there to nibble 
grass, their feet following their eyes from clump to clump, always 
seeking the greener and sweeter. 

So it was that a little more time than was needed was spent bring- 
ing in the cows from the hill pasture; but this time was never counted 
as lost by anyone in the family, from the youngest, who raced barefoot 
in the summer dust, to the oldest, tottering on a cane, glad for the 
chance of solitude and meditation. 

The cow path was a quiet lesson in peace and beauty. “Go fetch 
the cows,”? was a command Mother gave her quarreling children most 
any time during the day, be it eleven o’clock in the morning or two in 
the afternoon. Of course, we knew she didn’t want the cows, but we 
were expected to walk up the path to the pasture, and returning, re- 
port on something we had seen along the way. It was a magic distance, 
for by the time we got back, the blue sky, the summer breeze, and the 
noisy quietude of insect hum and bird-song had absorbed our ill humor 
and restored our gayety. And as we grew older we found that these 
things renewed our faith in the permanence and reality of good things. 
It was difficult to nourish a grudge when you were hastening home 
with the news that the quail eggs were hatching, or to doubt that things 
moved along according to a Master Plan when the good green grass 
came to heal the hoof-scarred earth, or the sassafras bushes sprang up 
around the dead mother stump. 

Every season had its special charm. In the winter there was the 
delicate featherstitching of the chickadees that bordered the snow- 
drifted path. Criss-crossing rabbit tracks led off into the glistening 
plum thicket and old black crows sat quarreling noisily in the dead 
sycamore. 

In the summer the elderberry spilled its heady perfume on the gray 
ric-rac of the rail fence and birds flitted in and out the hedgerows like 
bright shuttles weaving a colorful pink and white pattern in wild rose 
and lazy daisy. 

In autumn shocks of yellow grain stood like sentinels in the border- 
ing stubble-field, guarding the newly disturbed homes of the Bob- 
whites and meadow mice and offering shifting patches of shade for the 
crickets and tired old summer grasshoppers. The droning of the bees 
was muted by their heavy honey bags and mud-daubers made haste 
to construct their labyrinthine homes. 

Yes, there was peace along the cow path, peace and beauty and a 
quiet dignity that found its way to our hearts and has never yet let go. 
How wise my mother was to make us open our eyes and sec! ' 


A GIRL AND HER DOG 


‘By ELIZABETH BAYMORE LAPE 


“Get Your Boy a Dog”’ 
‘A Boy and His Dog” 
“Every Boy Needs a Dog” 


ow many times I have read arti- 
H cles with these or similar titles! 
Not to mention the lavish photo- 
graphs and Saturday Evening Post cov- 
ers depicting every phase of the dog- 
boy theme! And always it’s a freckled 
lad, with tattered blue jeans, who is 
shown painfully counting out his 
pennies to make the necessary sum 
for the purchase of a dog license. 

They are all delightful. Not a one 
in that stream of articles, pictures, 
and artist’s sketches have I read 
without pleasure. I would feel the 
poorer to give up even one (unless it 
be the very saccharine variety that 
doesn’t do justice to a boy’s humor or 
to a dog’s sense of fun). 

But what about a girl and her dog? 

Somehow, I started remember- 
nO ae ee 

It was a long time ago, in the vil- 
lage of Milan on the Huron River in 
Ohio, where a little girl had just 
moved with her family from the city 
of Cleveland about sixty miles away. 
Among many things new and un- 
familiar and so different from her 
earliest experience was a house, with 
a sloping lawn bordered by many 
kinds of shrubs and flowers; an or- 
chard of cherry and apple trees; and 
an osage orange hedge, tall, stiff, and 
thorny to separate ‘“‘Hillside”’ from 
the neighboring property. Back of the 
house, beyond the currant bushes 
and the vegetable garden, a_ hilly 
pasture, pocked with old stalks of 
corn, descended, not too steeply, to 
a meandering creek. 

Peggy looked at everything as if 
she were gazing at a picture. ‘This 
could not be her life — she felt no 
part of it. She was accustomed to tak- 
ing her doll carriage from the locker 
in a Cleveland apartment house, and 
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setting out for a walk under the 
watchful eye of mother or grand- 
mother. On Saturday and Sunday, 
there had been excusions to Gordon 
Park, or one of the other parks on the 
shores of Lake Erie, or in the sum- 
mer, a trip to wonderful Euclid 
Beach. 

But at “Hillside” she was “‘on her 
own’’. 

“Tt’s perfectly safe,” her mother 
had surprised her by saying, “now 


5 


you can go out and play by yourself.” 

Peggy wandered about, but after 
the first trips of exploration, she 
didn’t really know what to do with 
herself or her days. She didn’t see any 
children playing. Across the street, in 
a white cottage, lived a man even 
older than her father who had come 
to Peggy’s parents to tell them they 
could get milk from him. His cow, to 
which he introduced Peggy, was 
golden brown — and very large. 

““She’s a Jersey,” he told Peggy. 
“Gives the richest milk you’ve ever 
tasted, Pll bet:” 

‘““Doesn’t it come in a bottle?”’ the 
little girl inquired, with astonish- 
ment. 

She even accompanied Mr. John 
to the evening milking, but although 


Jersey Belle fascinated her, Peggy 


couldn’t feel close to an animal so 
large and aloof, so utterly preoccu- 
pied with milk and with swatting 
flies with her rough, swishing, un- 
predictable tail. 

Peggy couldn’t have expressed her 
feeling, but she was sensitively aware 
of a loneliness that was nameless. She 
could hear voices that she didn’t un- 
derstand — the voices of the country- 
side speaking to her, but in a lan- 
guage that had no meaning as yet. 

And then came the warm, lovable 
presence that helped to bring out the 
meaning in everything! 

One evening in September, just 


after Peggy had been tucked into 
bed, she heard her father coming up- 
stairs. His footsteps seemed deliberate 
and cautious. 

‘*Maybe daddy knows I can’t go to 
sleep and is coming to tell me an 
extra story,” she thought go herself. 

Her father paused in the doorway. 
‘*Peggy, I have a surprise for you,” 
he announced. 

In his arms he carried a wriggling, 
awkward bundle, a tangled mass of 
brown and black fur. Carefully he 
deposited it on the foot of her bed. 

‘““A puppy!” Peggy shrieked. She 
could not have been more surprised 
— but instinct guided her, and her 
heart prompted her. She saw the 
large, brown eyes of a particularly 
limpid quality — eyes whose expres- 
sion was destined to remain in her 
memory for a lifetime; she felt the bed 
reverberate from the thwacking of 
the eager tail. The brown and black 
body heaved with long-drawn, ex- 
cited breaths as the dog crawled up 
from the foot of the bed into Peggy’s 
arms. 

‘This is an Airedale puppy,” her 
father explained, looking reassuringly 
at Peggy’s mother, equally eager to 
see this first meeting of Peggy and the 
dog that was to become her cherished 
companion. 

‘“You can name it yourself, as you 
get to know it better. Not just any 
name — not Buster, or Teddy, or 
something that anyone can think of 
— but this puppy’s own name that 
no other dog is likely to have.” 

“But why can’t he walk better?” 
Peggy wondered, looking at the enor- 
mous paws that even to her inexperi- 
enced observation seemed much too 
big for the rest of the dog’s body.” 

‘‘His paws are now full-size; they 
are as big as they will ever get. You 
see, they grew first,’’ said her father. 
‘As soon as the rest of the dog catches 
up to those paws, he won’t have any 
trouble. Right now, your puppy is 


just a bit paw-heavy.” 


From that moment, *‘ Hillside” was 
(Continued on page 13) 
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What Price 
Loyalty? 


We hear the John Does 
Left town in a hurry 

To go to the beach — 
Such noise and such flurry! 
Little dog Rusty 

Stood by the car 

Wistfully watching — 

The door still ajar. 

Mom Doe was counting: 
*Six children — all in?” 


The door slammed — they were 


gone 
In the midst of the din. 


A pup all alone 

By the foot of the stair 

Sat whimpering softly, 
Then sniffing the air, 

Took off down the highway 
With nose to the ground — 
Somewhere these people 
Once his, must be found. 


Somebody saw him 

At Riverton Ridge 
Dodging cars, panting, 
Dash over the bridge. 
Four paws all scurrying 
Doing their part, 

But too swift the pace 
For a dog’s loyal heart. 
Somebody watched him 
Climb the long hill 

*Til he dropped by the wayside — 
At last, spent and still. 


We hear of our soldiers 

Returned from the wars, 
Censured for bringing 

Their dogs to home shores — 
Comrades through thick and thin 
They’d not deceive them — 

In the grim battle’s din 

No “Bud” could leave them. 


On a road that is rough 

One way or another, 

Whom would you trust 

With your life, oh Brother? 

One who abandons 

His truest friend? 

Or one who keeps faith 

With his pal to the end? 

— By Margaret Morse Coffin 
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By EVELYN GUSTAFSSON 


I Learned About Cats from Oscar 


HE first cat who ever owned me 
Choate from the Animal Rescue 
League in Boston’s Carver Street. 
When I went there, I was shown into 
a room where cats of all kinds and 
colors were on display. A few of them 
came up to me and rubbed against 
iny ankles. But, over on the window 
sill sat a gray kitten, who looked at 
me, blinked, and then turned to look 
out at the Customs House in the dis- 
tance. He may have realized that he 
had come down in the world, to be 
here in an orphanage, awaiting adop- 
tion. But he asked no favors — I] 
named him Oscar, and kept him 
with me for the twelve remaining 
years of his wonderful, independent 
life. 

Yes, Oscar was independent. He 
walked by himself. But not without 
looking over his shoulder every now 
and then, to be sure I was there, too. 
He demanded his rights, his meals on 
time, his freedom of action. But he 
woke me to tell me when smoke 
started coming upstairs from a lower 
apartment — so that I was able to 
call the fire department in time. He 
thrust himself defiantly between me 
and a somewhat demented peddler 
who had come to the door, because 
the peddler’s voice had a threatening 
sound in it. He listened for unlikely 
sounds in the hallway that just might 
herald danger. He came shouting, 
if something started to burn on the 
kitchen stove. 

When I got home in the late after- 
noon, he would be sitting just inside 
the door, waiting. And when death 
in the family overpowered me with 


grief, he jumped to my lap, and sat 
there quietly, not purring, but now 
and then pushing his forehead against 
my hand, as if in sympathy. He was 
my companion as long as he lived. 
And I know that for me those years 
were better and happier ones than 
they might otherwise have been be- 
cause Oscar was there. 


(Continued from page 12) 

never lonely or strange again. The 
puppy quickly won the name of 
“Stickers” from his proficiency in 
getting burrs into his short-cropped 
fur, and as “‘Stickers’” he went down 
in the annals of family history. When 
Peggy climbed the gnarled apple 
tree, Stickers leaned against the tree, 
standing on his hind feet, barking up 
at her. When Peggy played in the 
rose garden, Stickers was near, some- 
times rolling over and over down the 
soft, grassy slope which the rose 
bushes bordered, sometimes guarding 
the mounds made in the lawn by a 
burrowing mole. 

Very soon the dog loomed taller 
than Peggy whose growth could not 
keep pace with his. By winter, he was 
able to pull her playfully off the sled, 
as she bumped down the hill, over the 
corn-stalks. And while she was learn- 
ing to skate on the silent, frozen 
creek, Stickers would creep over the 
ice with Peggy, or guard the wood- 
chuck holesiear the*creeki=. ne 
lived in perpetual expectation of 
catching that woodchuck, but he was 


* never quick enough. He was incapa- 


ble of using stratagems, for he was not 
a clever dog, but great-hearted and 
noble, above all petty restrictions and 
merely human limitations. 

Today we look at pictures of Stick- 
ers the pup and Peggy in the family 
photograph album. I think you 
would agree, if you could look over 
my shoulder, that there is every bit 
as much adoration in the face of 
Peggy, as she sits with her chubby 
arm around her great dog’s neck, as 
in any photo, anywhere, of a little 
boy and his dog. 
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Wishes All Cats Stayed On the Ground 


‘By MICHAEL MURPHY 


(Photos and Story Courtesy of The Boston Sunday Post) 


ou may not have a cat around 
yen house. You may not even like 
cats. Or dogs, or squirrels, or blue- 
jays, or monkeys, or pet mice that 
crawl up your arm. But because the 
list of animal lovers is legion, the 
great Metropolitan Boston area is a 
literal menagerie of pet birds, beasts, 
and four-footed friends. 

For this reason, agents of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston are 
busier than mosquitoes at a weenie 
roast the year round. 

“More so during July and Au- 
gust,” adds John Finlayson, who is 
superintendent of the League’s ani- 
mal shelter at 366 Albany St. 

“Summer months— when most 
families migrate to vacation areas — 
the percentage of pets lost, strayed 
and abandoned skyrockets. And after 
Labor Day the requests for animal 
adoptions at our pet. placement 
department doubles the normal fig- 
ures.” 

Before making a routine run with 
one of the League’s six trucks as- 
signed to the small animal collection 
service, one afternoon last week, we 
sat dumbfounded beside Finlayson’s 
desk and watched the tall, unruffled 
gentleman handle the calls, arriving 
in rapid-fire succession, over three 


phones. 
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Superintendent John 
Finlayson at the 
League’s order desk 
where three ‘phones 
are kept busy with 
requests to pick up 
animals 


Earl Wentzel picks up a litter of 
kittens from a flat in South Boston 


Walter Robinson 
brings an unwanted 


dog to League 
Shelter 


“Order department,” the super- 
intendent would announce. “‘A cat 
on a roof in Charlestown? Been there 
all night? What’s the address? How 
high is the roof? Is it slanted? Okay, 
we'll have an agent there this after- 
noon. 

“Order department. Four kittens? 
Just a second, what’s the name and 
address?” 

“Order department. Embankment 
Road? Is it a tall tree? Is it your cat?” 

To us, Finlayson explained he was 
filling in for a young miss who was at 
lunch and that the staff is up to their 
chins in orders. 

“Last year our agents collected 
11,000 dogs and 47,000 cats of every 
size, shape and description. This is 
aside from the 12,000 pets delivered 
by their owners. 

“Our six trucks are busy every 
hour of the day covering — on regu- 
larly assigned routes — 86 cities and 
towns in the Greater Boston area. 

“Together with the special rescue 
truck, which is kept in reserve for 
emergencies, they travel over 100,000 
miles in the course of a year. 

“Strays, sick, injured, unwanted 
animals, cats in trees, cats trapped in 
the motor of a car, cats caught in 
sewers, dogs wandering through the 
MTA subway — as many as 300 cats 
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a day and a hundred or more dogs 
are brought in here to the Shelter. 

“Other animals? Raccoons, goats, 
hamsters, swallows, pigeons, pet alli- 
gators, turtles, rabbits, monkeys — 
even the carcass of Leo the Lion, who 
died at Franklin Park Zoo, was col- 
lected by Animal Rescue League 
agents.” 

The League’s trucks are each as- 
signed to specific areas, like milk de- 
livery routes, and from Monday 
through Saturday roll through city 
tenement blocks, suburban districts, 
and rural towns gathering the lame, 
the halt, and abandoned creatures. 

Animals, healthy and free of dis- 
ease or otherwise suitable for adop- 
tion, are checked by a veterinarian, 
fed, bathed, and quartered in the pet 
placement department at the shelter 
to wait for a new owner to share 
their love. 

Finlayson has been with the 
League 32 years, 21 as superintend- 
ent, and he was still racing to keep 
abreast of the calls when we left to 
join Earl Wentzel on his afternoon 
schedule. 

Wentzel, whose six years of service 
was interrupted by his second tour 
with the army in Germany, is 32 
years old, father of two youngsters, 
and lives in Weymouth. 


Clever Animals 


With a truckful of empty wire- 
cages, Wentzel followed the League’s 
emergency van down Dover St., 
heading for Embankment Rd. 

“That’s Bill Thompson up ahead. 
We'll need two men on this call. A 
tall tree.” 

In the courtyard behind 14 Em- 
bankment Rd. Wentzel spotted the 
tiger-striped cat, about 40 feet up a 
tall elm, comfortably perched in a 
crotch and staring down at us. 

Even with the ladder set atop the 
truck, it fell short of reach by at least 
a dozen feet, but Thompson hooked 
an arm around a branch and scam- 
pered on up, approaching within 
inches of the cat’s paws. 
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Thompson chatted with the animal 
to allay its fears but the first attempt 
to slip his hands around the cat’s 
mane sent the creature racing up- 
wards to the topmost branch. 

“Well,” puffed Thompson as he 
backed down the ladder, “‘no score 
on that one. We’ll try again later, 
with a taller ladder. Anyway, he may 
come down out of the tree before we 
get back.” 

Cats usually do, the rescue expert 
maintains. ‘‘Did you ever hear tell of 
one dying up a tree? Never in my 
career. I remember a case over in 
Cambridge where the neighbors 
claimed the cat had been stuck up a 
tree for a month. I explained it was 
impossible and wagered the cat was 
going up the tree early in the morn- 
ing and coming back down late at 
night. 

“Tt was proven when early one 
morning [ set a wire screen around 
the base of the tree. No cat that day. 

*“‘Ciats are clever animals. I hauled 
one off the top of the Old South 
Church several times before discover- 
ing the animal was getting to the roof 
by scooting up inside a drainpipe. A 
screen guard stopped that one, too.” 

Thompson drove off with his own 
mound of “‘calls to answer” while we 
rode with Wentzel over to Charles- 
town where another cat was trapped 
on a slanted rooftop. 

Over to South Boston we traveled, 
to gather a litter of five kittens on one 
call, and a litter of four others, a 
scant two weeks old, at another 
home. On the latter, the kittens re- 
luctantly were handed to Wentzel by 
a 3-year-old girl, obviously distressed 
at seeing them go off in a cage. 

There was an elderly dog —an 
English bull— almost blind and 
slightly paralyzed, that was given up 
by an elderly man on another call. 
More litters of kittens, three sad-eyed 
puppies and a nervous mongrel, 
crippled from distemper, joined the 
growing menagerie in the rear of the 
truck. 

Wentzel told us he wouldn’t have 


time to complete the orders for that 
afternoon. The remainder would be 
held over to the following morning. 

“The cat in the tree slowed us 
down,” he said. 

It took time, and skill — and risk 
— to unhook a sea gull whose wing 
was impaled on a weather vane atop 
the spire of a Boston University 
building. And to retrieve a dog that 
had slipped through the thin ice of 
Jamaica Pond. And a collie that took 
a jaunt beside the high-voltage third 
rail between Boylston St., and Park 
St. of the MTA subway. How about 
a cat that got itself jammed inside the 
walls of a tenement house in the 
North End? 

“Quite frequently we’re called out 
on a Sunday morning to round up a 
pooch who insists on attending 
church,” Finlayson had told us. 


De You Kuow... 


That the ancestor of all present day 
Boston terriers was Judge, half Eng- 
lish bulldog and half English terrier, 
owned by Robert Hooper of Boston? 

Or that England’s eminence in dog 
breeding stems from Queen Victoria’s 
interest in and patronage of dog 
shows? 


Frank Waller with a turtle that was 
found wandering in an East Boston lot 
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HIS COLUMN is not politically 

minded, but one of our members 
recently sent us a clipping from the 
Ladies Home Journal containing an 
attractive story about General Dwight 
Eisenhower. It seems that during 
World War II American troops quar- 
tered in the south of England used to 
practice their shots on song birds 
nesting in the fields. Naturally, bird 
lovers of the area were broken- 
hearted, and one woman wrote to 
General Eisenhower complaining of 
the practice. “Ike” couldn’t have 
been busier, as he was in the throes of 
preparations for the Normandy in- 
vasion, but by return mail came a 
letter from one of Eisenhower’s order- 
lies, thanking the lady for the infor- 
mation, and saying that the general 
was deeply concerned and had issued 
orders throughout the southwest of 
England that not another bird was to 
be harmed again. The article con- 
cludes with the pithy statement “And 
no bird was.” 


* **K * 
Striking)» .) 9 WOSpiriio meee. n- 
forgettable . . . is the Paul Manship 


“Hoosier Youth” statue of Abraham 
Lincoln and His Dog. It stands in 
front of the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company building in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. It is a shining sym- 
bol of a great and good youth with a 
great and good friend, the dog. *“The 
design has been chosen by the Na- 
tional Dog Welfare Guild, Inc. as its 
very own Official emblem”’ states Ray- 
mond J. Hanfield, executive secre- 
tary of the Guild, non-profit sponsors 
of NatronaL Doc WEEK, which has 
its headquarters at 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York City. 

“Tt is altogether fitting and proper 
the Guild take this action,” says 
Hanfield, ‘‘for Abraham Lincoln had 
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a great affection for dogs. Once he 
found an abandoned dog with a 
broken leg. Young Abe put the leg 
in a splint — tenderly nursing the 
dog until he was in good condition 
again. ‘Honey’, as the dog was called, 


and Lincoln became 
companions. 

“Then there was the little yellow 
dog. He was left behind when the 
Lincolns and other families were 
migrating from Kentucky to Illinois. 
Lincoln heard the dog’s cries — knew 
the helpless little fellow could not 
cross the wide creek. So he removed 
his boots, rolled up his trousers and 
waded across to the other bank and 
rescued this poor little creature. 

‘Since this is the Silver Jubilee of 
the National Dog Welfare Guild,” 
adds Hanfield, ‘‘this Lincoln-and-his- 
dog memorial will be reproduced in 
silver on the Guild’s letterhead and 
other promotional material.” 

The 25th annual NationaL Doc 
WEEK observance will be staged 
September 21-27, under the general 
chairmanship of Bob Hope, screen, 
stage, radio and TV star. 

* * * 


inseparable 


Introducing 
Mrs. WILLIAM HOLBROOK 


Gloria Holbrook joined the League 
Staff in February, 1952, and in a 
very short time everyone in the 
League’s employ felt her to be an old 
friend. The warmth of her personal- 
ity shines on all alike, and includes 
animals as well as human beings. She 
has the faculty of being vividly alive 
to all phases of the work at the Clinic, 
in the office, and at the Shelter — 
and in all of these “‘spots” she has 
taken an active part. Whether she is 
baking a tender angel food cake for 


one of the League workers on the 
birthday list for the day, distributing 
pansies grown in her garden to all 
those who share her love for flowers, 
or taking home another stray cat to 
become her family pet, Gloria does it 
with all her heart and is wholly her- 
self. So far, she has added two pets 
to the League employees’ roster: 
“Pixie” and “Red? ==eameseper 
kitten, each one with remarkable 
characteristics. The Holbrooks have 
one daughter, Mary Ellen, aged five, 
and live in Dorchester. 

*k * * 


Welcome Back to 
EARL WENTZEL 


Earl Wentzel’s career with the 
League began in 1946, when he 
worked in the Investigation Depart- 
ment, and took an active part in live- 
stock conservation work. In 1950 he 
was recalled to service, and has been 
with the Army Medical Service until 
this June. Earl and his family were at 
Camp Pickett, Virginia, with the 
399th Evacuation Hospital Unit; 
then in Germany, near Heidelberg, 
where Mrs. Wentzel, Kathryn (age 
3) and Susan (age 8) also joined him. 
Meanwhile, ‘Smoky,’ Earl’s dog, 
awaited the family at Pine Ridge, the 
League’s farm at Dedham, and was 
among the first to welcome the 
Wentzels upon their return. They 
have now resumed residence in Wey- 
mouth. Earl was favorably impressed 
by the well-cared-for farm animals 
that he observed near his station in 
Germany, and reports that the Ger- 
mans treat their animals humanely, 
adding that there is a noticeable ab- 
sence of the smaller animals — war 
casualties on a very extensive scale. 

Earl’s genuine interest in animal 
welfare work, together with his co- 
operative personality, has endeared 
him to all his friends at the League. 

* * * 

An autumn wedding of interest to 
League staff members and _ friends 
will take place on September 28, in 
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St. Lazarus’s Church, East Boston. 
Lou Vuozzo, agent for the Animal 
Rescue League, and Miss Grace 
Marie Mantica, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dominic Mantica, have chosen 
that day for their marriage. 

Sincere good wishes and congratu- 
lations to this young couple! 


* Oe 


We would like to conclude with a _ 


most heartwarming and encouraging 
letter sent to the League’s Pet Place- 
ment Department. It would be most 
difficult to live up to the writer’s 
opinion of our service, but if it can 
be done, it is with and through the 
knowledge that people appreciate 
our efforts for animals. A slap on the 
back, an encouraging word does won- 
ders for the employee who is earnestly 
trying to do an honest and efficient 
job. Constructive criticism also is 
valuable, helpful, and sincerely ap- 
preciated — but kindly praise, right- 
fully placed, like a cool breeze on a 
hot day, inspires one to greater deeds. 
And now to the letter which caused 
all this editorial philosophizing: 


“T can’t begin to tell you how 
thrilled we are with our dog we 
got from the Rescue League, or 
how we appreciate everything 
about the League, the cleanliness, 
efficiency and humane way it is 
run. We have named the dog 
Laddie and he is quite used to it 
now. He seems well adjusted and 
is simply wonderful with the chil- 
dren. We took him to the Clinic on 
Carver Street on the appointed 
day and the doctor said he was in 
perfect condition. 

“We know he is very beauuful, 
yet we are always thrilled anew 
and filled with pride when, as we 
walk along with him, people ex- 
claim over his beauty. Daily brush- 
ings with a stiff brush have made 
him shine. 

*“Again I would like to express 
my appreciation of your kindness 
to our heartbroken little boy, after 
he had just lost his dog, and tell 
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you how wonderful we think the 
Rescue League is staffed and oper- 
ated. It makes one feel good to 
know how kindly animals are 
treated. 

“My oldest boy wishes to thank 
you for the two hamsters. We are 
sorry to say that one of them died 
shortly after we brought them 
home. The other one seems fine. 

‘As for improvement in your 
service to animals, neither my hus- 
band nor myself could possibly find 
any room for improvement. We 
feel that everyone and everything 
is simply perfect. 

‘Thank you for your kind inter- 
est. If you should ever be in our 
neighborhood, I do hope you will 
drop in to visit us. I mean that 
sincerely. 

Yours very truly, 


MeBaje 
* * ok 


Fido will play his part in the com- 
ing presidential election. 

Cooperating in the efforts of vari- 
ous Civic groups in getting out the 
largest possible vote on November 
4th, a leading dog food manufacturer 
has designed and is distributing spe- 
cial dog blankets imprinted with “‘be- 
sure-to-vote’’ messages to dog-owners 
who agree to parade their dressed-up 
pets where it will do the most good 
in their communities. ‘Quit Yapping 
— Get Registered and VoTeE!”’ is one 
of the messages on these dog blankets, 
while the one on the other side reads, 
“Vote as You Dog-gone Please, But 
VoTE!”’ 

Any dog-owner willing to enlist his 
pet in this civic crusade can get one of 
the blankets by sending a request to 
Gaines Dog Foods, Kankakee, Llli- 
nois. ‘The should — specify 
whether the dog for whom it is in- 
tended is small or large. 
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request 


Don’t forget that National Dog Week 
will be observed this year from 
September 21-27! Help make this a 
useful event. 


(Continued from page 9) 
PETS AS CO-HOSTS 


Smoochie has an origin in common 
with Peter at Old North Church. He 
too was a North End waif that wan- 
dered into the sanctuary of the Old 
North Church. The kind people 
there gave him to their friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morton Crehore, the Cus- 
todians at the Hichborn House. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. and Mrs. Crehore hap- 
pen to be also treasurer and historian 
respectively of the Old North Church. 

Smoochie too has his individual 
characteristics. One that you might 
not appreciate is his desire for noc- 
turnal wanderings around 3:00 A.M. 
when he jingles the chain of keys 
hanging in the door latch. Mr. Cre- 
hore says he has become accustomed 
to this and hardly loses more than a 
minute’s sleep when he gets up to let 
Smoochie out. 

A connoisseur of the popular, pre- 
pared foods for cats, Smoochie, who 
is no small fellow, will have his Puss 
and Boots with Rice Crispies in the 
morning, fresh lung at noon, and 
finish off the day with a snack of 
Calo. 

Be sure to look for St. Peter and 
Smoochie when you go sight-seeing 
in Boston, as well as for the many 
other animal characters that have 
become notorious as assistant custo- 
dians in famous buildings. 


Smoochie 


The Complete Line of 


WIRTHMORE 


Mrs. Rudolph W. Schrader, Egremont Tay- 
ern, South Egremont, Mass., with “Lilly” 
’ Ch. Merriedip Crackerjack, 414 years 
© eld, who eats Wirthmore and loves it. 


. Chlorophyllin 


AN 
LY This new discovery helps to eliminate bad breath 
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SS&ew’t and offensive body odors. 
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“ss Wirthmore Dog Food contains an abundant supply 
of the essential vitamins and minerals... an excel- 
lent variety of cooked cereals...and more than 


Help Keep your 30% animal proteins. 


Dog Healthy, 

Happy, Clean Other nutritional features are Folic Acid Supple- 

ment, the Anti-Anemia Factor... Vitamin Biz and 

Antibiotic Feed Banana Pe (containing Aureo- 
mycin) ... High Fat Content, over 7%. 


Ary DOG MEAL, PELLETS 

Write for Free Bosklect \I NIRTAMORE KIBBLED BISCUITS 

dhs and BONE SHAPES 

CHAS. M. COX CO., 137 MILK STREET, BOSTON. EST. 1886 


For sale by Wirthmore Feed Dealers throughout New England — for other territory write Wirthmore Feed Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


and Sweet 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
To The ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


I give, devise, and bequeath the sum of 
dollars, and the real estate situated at No. 


Street, in the city (or town) of 222 


18 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


ptuimal Collection Sewitce Schedule 
In order that our readers may be entirely aware of our ambulance collection service, 
you will find on this page an explanation of this activity. 


We cover the following towns and communities every day, Monday through Saturday: Allston, Auburn- 
dale, Back Bay, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Dorchester, 
East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Mattapan, Medford, Milton, 
Neponset, Newton, Newton Highlands, Newtonville, North End (City), Orient Heights, Roslindale, 
Roxbury, Somerville, South Boston, South End (City), Waban, Watertown, Waverley, West End 
(City), West Newton, West Roxbury. 


The schedule below lists the suburban areas which we service one, two or three days each week. FOR 
THIS SERVICE CALL: HAncock 6-9170 or drop a card to us at 366 Albany Street, Boston 18. 


Wouday Tuesday Weduerday  Shureday Friday 


ALLERTON BURLINGTON ARLINGTON ALLERTON ARLINGTON 
ARLINGTON No. READING ARL. HEIGHTS ATLANTIC ARL. HEIGHTS 
ArRL. HEIGHTS READING BEDFORD BRAINTREE CANTON 
ATLANTIC STONEHAM ConcorD COHASSET COocHITUATE 
BRAINTREE WILMINGTON DEDHAM Ecyprt DEDHAM 
COHASSET WINCHESTER LEXINGTON HincHAM DoveR 
DEDHAM WosuRN MELROSE Houcus NEckK FRAMINGHAM 
Ecyrr NEEDHAM Hutu GREENWOOD 
GREENWOOD NeEeEb. HEIcHTs KENBURMA HoLBROOK 
HincHAM WALTHAM MonrTCLAIR ISLINGTON 
Hovucus Neck WELLESLEY NANTASKET LINCOLN 
Hui WELLESLEY HIL1s QUINCY MEDFIELD 
KENBURMA RocKLAND MELROSE 
MonrTctLair ScITUATE Met. HicgHLANDs 
MELROSE SQUANTUM Natick 

_ Met, HicHLanps WEYMOUTH NEEDHAM 
NANTASKET WOLLASTON NEEpb. HEIcuHTs 
NEEDHAM Norwoop 
NeeEpb. HEIcHTs PoNKAPOG 
QUINCY RANDOLPH 
SCITUATE SAXONVILLE 
SQUANTUM SHARON 
WAKEFIELD Soutu NATICK 
WALTHAM STONEHAM 
WELLESLEY STOUGHTON 
We tts. Hitts STOW 
WEYMOUTH SUDBURY 


WOoOLLASTON WAKEFIELD 
WALTHAM 


WAYLAND 
WELLESLEY 
WELLs. HILLs 
WESTON 
WESTWOOD 
WINCHESTER 


For the following towns call LYnn 3-6642: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, 
Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Middleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, 
West Peabody. 


We do not pick up dead animals. Call the Department of Sanitation for the city in which you live for 
this service. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY FAIR 
November 20-21, 1952 
SHERATON PLAZA HOTEL 
Grand Ballroom 
Thursday: 10 A.M.-9 P.M. Friday: 10 AM-4 P.M. 


Old friends and new are cordially invited to attend. 
We are asking our supporters to start now collecting 
articles and sending them to the League to be sold 
at the Fair for the benefit of our animal friends. Pack- 
ages should be addressed to the Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston 16, Mass. Money 
contributions also are earnestly needed and should 
be sent to the League addressed to P. O. Box 265, 
Back Bay 17, Boston. 


Helpers, too, are needed. If you would like to assist us in this work, please 
write us. 


[U0 


ACCEPTABLE ARTICLES: Linen, household supplies, towels, 
dusters, holders, antiques, toys, trinkets, handkerchiefs, 
aprons, quilts and rugs, afghans, clothing of all kinds, jellies, 
jams, preserves, candy, food, baby things, books and gifts 
for the Christmas season and greeting cards. 


PEELE LLL LLL 


TMM 


We will call for articles within range of our collection service (see inside 
cover). Won't you help our Fair Committee make the Golden Anniversary 
Fair an outstanding event? 


FAIR COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Honorary Chairman 
Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, Chairman 
Mrs. Frederic S. Bailey Mrs. Raymond C. Ellis Mrs. John Grew 
Mrs. Clifford Boshan Mrs. William Endicott, II Mrs. James R. Hammond 
Mrs. Carlton E. Buttrick Miss S. Elizabeth Fenno Mrs. Charles T. Russell, Jr. 
Mrs. Nelson Churchill Mrs. Frederic R. Galacar Miss Elizabeth W. Storer 
Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr. Mrs. William Grant Mrs. John Worrall 


Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 
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